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ORNAMENTATION. 



The old architectural rule, "Ornament con- 
struction, never construct ornamentation," is likely 
to be lost sight of in considering our ordinary- 
home surroundings, because it is generally sup- 
posed to refer to imposing edifices, cathedrals, 
and the like, but it would be well if we would all 
apply it directly to our every day life. There is a 
prevalent, and indeed it may be said a growing, 
tendency to turn ornamentation from its proper 
sphere, into the field of architectural or realistic 
productions or effects, not only in furnishing, but 
in mural decoratioii, and even in carpeting. 

Pieces of furniture, while serving to partly fill 
an apartment, and thus, perhaps, partaking some- 
what of an architectural character, are rarely, if 
ever, looked upon as being a part of the archi- 
tectural features of the house, but are almost in- 
variably considered as belonging to the scheme of 
ornamentation, and yet furniture is constructed 
with minarets and towers and domes, with galleries 
and columns and arches, until it may sometimes be 
fairly asked whether the object is merely an article 
of furniture, or a section of some immense architec- 
tural construction. If it is true that furniture 
should be so fashioned as to best serve the pur- 
poses for which it is intended, it is surely not 
good taste to make a sideboard, a parlor cabinet 
or a book case, seven to nine feet, high, and loaded 
with architectural devices of all kinds, and yet 
such work is commonly made. A sideboard can 
surely be so arranged that the shelves and the 
cupboards shall be within easy reach, and each 
part and feature be evidently a member of a 
useful whole; ornamentation can be sufficiently 
applied, by the use of panels, or carvings, or 
mirrors or tiies, to satisfy the most exacting taste, 
and the sideboard may still be kept within that 
reasonable size and shape that will excite no query 
as to the purpose it was intended to fill. And if 
parlor cabinets are intended as ornaments, surely 
they need not assume the shape of massive frames 
and columns and ponderous doors, covered with 
heavy carvings, suggesting the idea of a sarco- 
phagus, in which is entombed a wonderful lot 
of bric-a-brac. A parlor cabinet may be made 
with shelves and cupboards and dainty recesses, 
Which, with the judicious use of glass and hang- 
ings and bits of color here and there, will 
afford ample protection to the most precious 
Sevres or Dresden, be ornamented in the highest 
degree, and yet not suggest a single idea of "con- 
struction." 

While it may possibly be claimed that ornament 
and construction are closely allied in furniture, there 
can be no question about the impropriety of in- 
troducing the elements, or even representations, 
of construction in any scheme of mere decoration, 
and particularly in mural decoration. 

Allowing that nature may be reproduced in 
the most realistic manner, even such latitude does 
not admit of the introduction of fences and lattice 
work and door ways in the decoration of our 
walls. "Wall papers, and paper friezes. and dados, 
on which vines and flowers are clambering over 
and through huge trellises and arbors and fences, 
might, perhaps, be appropriate decoration for an 



outer division wall or fence, but surely no inner 
wall really partakes of the character which such 
an ornamentation would seem to give it, and yet 
quantities of such designs are made and sold. 

In a dining-room such a realism as a frieze 
with storks or cranes, and frogs or fishes, and 
aquatic herbage, would be very appropriate, but 
the introduction, even in such a combination, of a 
rail or stone fence, or . any other constructive fea- 
ture, would impair to a certain extent its decora- 
tive qualities. And, again, in paneling, which is a 
purely constructive feature, there is constant dan- 
ger that the effect will be impaired, as, for in- 
stance, in the case of a painted frieze in which 
various scenes are depicted, in one a dog's head, 
as far as his ears, has managed to get past one 
side of the panel, while a fleeing duck is about to 
dash out its brains against the other side ; a 
frightened hare with ears and tail erect is about 
to force a passage through the side of another 
panel ; and in another a brood of water fowl are 
quietly riding at ease, secure in the knowledge 
that they are safely shut within • the solid frame 
work, plainly visible to themselves and all outsiders; 
now, such a combination of subjects could have 
been just as easily worked into a continuous scene, 
without the intervention of a single obstacle to 
the natural workings of the parts. 

The parlors of a prominent house in this city 
are decorated with immense panels painted in imi- 
tation of large beams and moldings, in high relief ; 
the effect on the ceiling is extremely oppressive, 
and on the side walls, which are well covered with 
pictures of all sizes and kinds, hung over the 
panels. The result is ridiculous; the Italian 
"artist" who spent several months on. the work, 
certainly had most peculiar ideas of decorating 
a parlor, he had probably been educated to the 
business of constructing ornamentation on ceilings 
of churches and other buildings, which had been 
finished with smooth walls. 

The best features of the new effects introduced 
by our true artists, Tiffany, Coleman, and their 
coadjutors, are the "all over" designs, in which 
architectural panelings and cartouches are replaced 
by gracefully flowing or entwining lines, or fields 
of soft tints besprinkled with snow-flake or starry 
forms. Such decoration can never be called by 
any other name; it is not gardening, it is not 
hunting, it is not war, neither is it mythological 
history, nor architectural studies, nor construc- 
tion, it is simply ornamentation. 



We take pleasure in referring to the success 
that has attended one of our most esteemed con- 
tributors, Mr. Rafael Guastavino, whose studios are 
at Nos. 4 and 6 West Fourteenth street, New 
York. This gentleman connected himself with us 
when he was almost an entire stranger in this 
city, and has contributed his fertile and graceful 
conceptions to many of our pages. A few months 
ago he submitted plans for the new building of 
the Progress Club of this city, in competition with 
some of the best of our New York architects. The 
thoroughness and beauty of Mr. Guastavino's de- 
signs were such as to call for their approval and 
acceptance by the committee. The building is_ 
now in course of construction, and will be one of 
the finest and most complete of recent structures ; 
it is in the pure Moresque style, and shows all the 
peculiarities of that order with the same faithful- 
ness to the historical details of the Moorish forms, 
and a thoroughness in the minutse of these details, 
as distinguishes Mr. Guastavino's excellent work in 
our own colored plates. 

We feel that Mr. Guastavino's connection with 
our paper has been so intimate that it warrants us 
in having 'a certain amount of pride in his well- 
merited success. 



